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stores, but also over the very captures from the enemy
which the seamen's dauntless courage had secured.
But in the fleet, save for the incessant demand for
stores, the mood was to ignore the people at home and
proceed to annihilate the enemy. Howard's problem
was a difficult one. He was confident, with men like
Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Winter, and Beeston, that
he could render a good account of himself. But the
Spaniards were very strong. Howard speaks more than
once in his letters in a way which shows how doubtful
he was of really pulling down the giant Armada and
destroying it before Parma could land in England. He
tells Walsyngham that they uwere still wonderful great
and strong." And this was after Gravelines! And
again he alludes to "plucking the feathers of the Span-
iards one by one.5' Drake is credited with the plan to
attack them boldly and destroy them. But Drake had
not the responsibility of the fleet on his shoulders. That
was definitely proved on the night of the lantern epi-
sode, when he sailed off on a chase of his own. So
celebrated a corsair was a difficult second in command
for Lord Howard* We should not blame Howard for
resenting the popular tendency to praise Drake for the
English successes and to censure himself for their fail-
ures. If Howard was doubtful of his power to cripple
Sidonia, who can blame him! The winds and the waves
fought very strongly for England in those days. Never
were the stormy Narrow Seas so faithful to their charge.
As we read the story to-day it is difficult to disbelieve
in some sort of providence taking a hand. It was the
decisive battle of the century, and from the time they
opened Plymouth everything went wrong for the Span-
iards. Analysis, however, is better than vague theories
of providence. The dramatic quality of the encounter
lay in the contrast between the old order of the Spanish
medieval naval school and the new order of English